LEADING ARTICLES—April 22, 1927 
HOW WORKERS FARE IN ITALY 

FIESTA DE LAS ROSAS 

INDICTMENT ILLEGAL 

SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH 

CAN WE CURB UTILITY COMPANIES? 
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Perfection 


Is Sin— 


according to the belief of Ahmdar, the 
venerable, who in far away Anatolia or 
Mosoul or any one of the scattered prov- 
inces of Persia, squats day by day, month 
by month . . . . yes, years even, by his 
loom, tieing by hand with infinite patience 
and skill, knots of colored yarns... . hun- 
dreds to the square inch... . weaving into 
form his longings, aspirations, vivid por- 
trayals of his own life. 


But when the rug is near completion an 
imperfection must appear... . for only 
The purchaser of these 
rare gems at The Emporium buys not only 
floor covering of rich beauty but the charm 
and romance of their imprisoned legends 


Allah is perfect! 


and symbols also. 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor C meets every Friday at 
Temple, Sixteenth and 
ary’s .office and head- 
Labor Temple. 
tration Committee 

y at 7:30 p.m. Label 
first and third Wednes- 
m. Headquarters telephone 


Council 
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any change.) 


ers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 


eet Metal Workers No. 104— 
224 Guerrero. 
iage Painters—Meet 
200 Guerrero. 


Ist and 3rd 


s No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
a. 


ge Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 


24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays. 


Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
112 Walencia. 


148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 


Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

—B. Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 
and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Laber Temple. 

No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 


Ts—Office, room 804, 693 Mission 
ay, Labor Temple. 


No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 


Meet 


Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 

etery Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Saturdays, 

Laber Temple. 
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Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—BMeet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Laber Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Draftsmen No. 1l—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. 


Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 300 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Ege Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet lst 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 
Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 146 Pacific 


Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Gleve Workers—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—-Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec. Henry C. Linde, 364 Eddy. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 

Label Sectien—Meets ist and $rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Laber Temple. 


Laber 


—— FIFTH NEAR MARKET == 
Open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


Part of a Great Store 


Strictly under Hale’s Management—Backed by 
half a century as successful California Mer- 


chants. 


The same courteous treatment 
prevails in Hale’s Food Shop 
as in every other part of the 
Hale Organization 


Here you will find Food of Quality made possible 
by Department Store buying power. 


San Francisco’s “Handy Pantry” 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 


Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 6358 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth 8t. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxillary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet, 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


and 8rd Mondays, 


Labor 
Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O'Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 281 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan. 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


LE BROS. ine. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mests Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipwrights No. 1759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet lst Friday. Labor Tem: 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No, 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 


Michael Hoffman, 


5536 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 


Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, L171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 314 27th Bt. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


3 p.m, 
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ane? How Workers Fare in Italy . 

' rer ‘ rr 

By Professor Gaetano Salvemini, University of Florence, Italy. 

- —- 4 


(Note—This is the second of four articles pre- 
pared by Professor Gateano Salvemini, noted Ital- 
ian educator, exiled from Italy by the Fascist dic- 
tatorship, giving specific facts and figures as to the 
condition of the wage-earning masses under 
Fascism. Professor Salvemini has lectured exten- 
sively in the United States, drawing the hatred of 
the pro-Fascist faction. These articles were pre- 
pared expressly for International Labor News 
Service and its associated newspapers.) 


Article II. Industrial Wages. 


In the following table we have the average of 
industrial wages and cost of living in Italy, pub- 
lished by the Fascist government in the Conto 
Riassuntivo del Tesoro, July 31, 1926, pages 27, 68: 


Wages Retail Prices 


Year Index Index 

NOZOWME. crvsetecsseta core eileen ae 424.70 452 

LOB Nets tots ag ee ocelarorateiah ort 557.74 501 

ODD ra sas cginsaic Mpretatsr sie) arscue Yo Seg 539.58 527 

OD Bod scceere elainatersteleteraa vote tezic 503.57 518 

ODA st oak iio aaramyaean cts 505.95 538 

MOS sierra cwicusarataipire ik cieerns 566.37 605 

1926 (firstehalf-year)e. 28 594.05 633 

(index number, 1913 equals 100.) 

These statistics, having been issued by the Fas- 

cist government, cannot have been “cooked” with 


a view to disparaging it. Thus we can take them 
as being below the mark. They show that in 1921 
the cost of living was five times more than in 1913, 
but the standard of wages had risen five and a half 
times. In 1923, the cost of living was higher than 
in 1921, while wages had fallen 10 per cent. In 
1925 and 1926 wages rose, but the cost of living 
increased far more. 

The Fascist Professor Gini refuses to take into 
account ‘these data: 

“These data belong,” he says, “to industries 
having a very large income, such as the metallur- 
gical, mechanical and chemical industries, which 
employ large numbers of skilled workers: those 
workers, in contrast to the unskilled, and the 
women and children, show less increase in wages.” 

This assertion is thoroughly fantastic. The 
metallurgical, mechanical and chemical workers 
enjoy in Italy the highest wages, and these have 
been increased in 1925 and 1926 at a higher rate 
than those of the unskilled workers, women and 
children, because in 1923 skilled labor began to 
stream toward France, where fresh gangs of 
workers were required, thus causing a scarcity in 
this particular field. This growing scarcity of 
skilled labor put the workers in a most favorable 
position to defend their wages, even when there 
was no longer any organization that could take up 
their defense. If a skilled worker was not satis- 
fied with one factory, he could at once find another 
that would employ him. As a result, in 1925 and 
1926, the employers were obliged, not by strikes, 
but by scarcity of labor, to give higher wages than 
those that were cut down in 1923. The favorable 
conditions of the skilled workers brought with 
them favorable conditions for the unskilled; for, 
in many cases, the work is done in gangs, and a 
tise in wages in the one case cannot be granted 
without a proportionate rise in the other. But 
where the possibility of emigration was lacking, 
workers lived under most difficult conditions. 

Professor Gini must explain how it happens that 
the workers with higher wages reduce their con- 


sumption. Therefore he makes the following dis- 
covery: 

“The working classes are denouncing, in favor 
of the progress of future generations, a higher 
standard of living which they could have afforded 
on the basis of higher wages.” (Page 435.) 

If this explanation were true, we should find an 
increase in savings deposits. On the contrary, 
Professor Gini writes: 

“The index number of savings in 1925 is equal 
to 513 per cent, taking 1913 as a base; while that 
of the increase in prices is equal to 650 per cent. 
The former is therefore lower than the latter by 
21.1 per cent; but this difference grows wider 
when we take the increment of population into 
account (12.4 per cent). Taking this augmenta- 
tion in population into account, we find that the 
saving of the population per capita is 29 per cent 
below the pre-war figures.” (Page 517.) 

We have in Italy public pawn shops (“Monti di 
pieta”) which make loans at a low rate of interest 
to poor people. If it were true that the working 
classes are sacrificing in behalf of future genera- 
tions a higher standard of living, this should have 
as a result a diminution in the number of articles 
pawned. On the contrary, the Fascist government 
gives the following statistics for such loans: 


Number of 


Old Era— Pawns 
1921 - December "Sst; 3 ink oveiee os 1,071,000 
1922, Wecember® Ssty es s0.0enu eee 1,177,000 

New Era— 

LOZ SAM WECemDetan CUS banmvaa werner are 1,336,000 
1924 “December Sister oc waciase peat 1,429,000 
1925, December 3ilistc. oe. css cs. ake 1,512,000 
1926 May Slits. taint seccutasion 1,601,000 


Professor Gini will perhaps explain this table, 
assuming that Italian workmen carry their linen, 
clothes, furniture to pawn shops in order to get 
money at a low rate of interest and to lend it at 
a higher rate. A professor of statistics, becoming 
Fascist, is forced to this and even worse efforts 
of imagination. 


2 
BAUER ORGANIZER AT OAKLAND. 


Fred Bauer, well known to the labor movement 
of the state, serving as vice president from Eu- 
reka district on the State Federation of Labor, and 
also as an executive board member of the State 
Building Trades Council from the same district, 
has accepted a position as special organizer for 
United Laborers’ Union No. 304 of Oakland and 
is now located in that city on the job. 

Prior to going to Eureka three years ago, he 
served six years as business agent of the Sonoma 
County Building Trades Council, with headquar- 
ters at Santa Rosa, and is counted one of the 
best organizers in the country. He is a member 
of the International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers. 

It is expected that his new duties will keep him 
from his old stamping ground, and necessitate his 
resignation as a vice president of the State Ieder- 
ation. If so, the vacancy will be filled at the next 
meeting of the executive board of that body, which 
is expected to take place right after the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature. 

- a 

National injustice is the surest road to national 

down fall.—Gladstone. 


FIESTAS DE LAS ROSAS. 


The historical division of the second annual 
Fiesta de las Rosas, to be held in San Jose on 
May 7th promises to be one of the most interest- 
ing divisions in San Jose’s 150th anniversary cele- 
bration. 

The Society of California Pioneers is making a 
floral entry in this division in honor of James 
Lick, famous Californian and donor of the widely- 
known Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton, 
Santa Clara County. This floral array will probably 
take the form of a beautiful dome of roses. 

The University of Santa Clara has entered a 
float carrying the great bell which was given to 
the Mission Santa Clara by King Charles of Spain 
in the 18th century. It is solid silver and bears 
the Spanish foundry mark of “Mission Santa 
Clara.” The bell will be at the head of the his- 
torical division and will be hung in a beautifully 
decorated tower indicating its normal surroundings 
at the Mission. Tolling, as it is carried along 
in the line of march, it is expected that this will 
make a most interesting spectacle. 

The bell will be returned to its tower at the 
Mission immediately after the parade in order that 
it may be tolled at the Ave Maria hour at 8 p.m., 
as has been the custom and tradition for the last 
130 years. This is the first time in history that 
the bell has left its normal surroundings in the 
tower. 

Senator Leland Stanford’s personal coach will 
be present in the historical division as a particular 
compliment to this section, Tastefully decorated 
with marigolds, many old-timers will recall the 
days of these interesting vehicles. 

Echoes of the past will be present throughout 
the parade, and it will probably exceed in beauty 
and design anything of like nature ever attempted 
in California’s history. 

> 
DEMANDS FAIR PLAY. 


Uncle Sam’s employees in Washington have 
been given another lesson in the efficacy of trade 
union organization. 


Workers in the numbering division of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing complained they 
were being subjected to “speed-up” methods. 
Luther C. Steward and Gertrude M. McNally, 
president and secretary-treasurer of the Federa- 
tion of Federal Employees, entered a formal pro- 
test. A conference between representatives of the 
federation and the treasury followed. 

Within forty-eight hours the treasury issued a 
statement announcing that an agreement satisfac- 
tory to the workers had been reached. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


Suits and 
Overcoats 


at 
Popular 
Prices 


Four 
INDICTMENTS ILLEGAL. 

An attack on the legality of the present Grand 
va s p was the sensation 
s g dge Ja lan’s court Tues- 
ay by Attorney John fending the four 
ers, tw ged with murder and 

Ww 1 a deadly weapon. 
€ he Grand Jury was ille- 
2 cons ed by reason of the dismissal of 
Benjamin ». Davis by J othy Fitzpatrick, 
e basis i series O s asking that the 
¢ s s -R. W. Burton, 
ank w Pa William Allen— 


g his s ve Tuesday morn- 

xg and Judge Conla hea r over until 

mi CK aftern ) per 1 to present 
esses s illega 

Davis, president of the Coast Automobile Com- 

V Ness ave C Hi v Goetjen, fore- 


Mareno, 


Joseph 
secre ( revious and Deputy 
C ¥. < k Morris Cro were subpoenaed as 


‘rnest Drury 


secretary 


Jury, 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Taaffe told the court Davis had been impaneled 


legaliy as a member of the body and later evicted 
without charges or other proper legal measures 
taken. He said the written dismissal of Davis 


Timothy I. Fitzpatrick was not filed or 
stamped legally. 

Che court’s term as presiding judge had expired 
Davis had ended, it 


by Judge 


and his authority to dismiss 
was pleaded 

that he was 
in Oc- 


Judge 


the witness stand, said 
impaneled as a member of the Grand Jury 
1926. Later, he said, 


Fitzpatrick that he should resign because of state- 


Davis, on 


tober, he was told by 
ments he had made concerning racial bias on the 
judge. This he refused to do, he said. 
Grand 20, 


part of the 
When 


1926, he was present. 


the Jury convened December 
asked him to leave on 
Fitzpatrick, Davis said, and on 


ejected from the jury 


Ernest Drury, foreman, 


orde of Judge 


his refusal he was forcibly 
room. 

On he received 
notice of The notice, 
offered in was dated January 6, at 10 
a. m., filed January 7, and stamped January 8. 


Judge Fitzpatrick’s term as presiding judge ended 


Davis testified, 
dismissal. 


January 8, 1927, 


his first written 


evidence, 


at noon, January 6. 
Davis testified that he was a citizen at the time 


Friday, April 22, 1927 


he was impaneled as a member of the Grand Jury, 
had been a resident of San Francisco since 1905 
and had never been convicted of a felony. 
Assistant District Attorney William Murphy 
objected to the admission of Davis’ testimony on 
the grounds of and cited the state 
penal code, section 940, to show that the Grand 
Jury, consisting as it did of twelve members at 
the time the indictments against the molders wer 
was constituted legally to proceed. Taaffe 
to support his con 


irrelevance 


brought, 
cited section 995, subdivision 1, 


tention the jury was not a legal body. 


The hearings were adjourned until Tuesda 
morning at 10 o'clock. 
Should Taaffe’s attack on the legality of the 


Grand Jury be sustained, all litigation based upon 
its indictments would be automatically voided. 


se? 
PICTURE BOYS WIN. 


Governor Young today affixed his signature to 
Assembly Bill No. 738, providing sanitary facilities 
for the operators in moving picture houses. 

Governor Young’s signature ends the long strug- 
gle of the moving picture operators to improve 
their working conditions in moving picture 
in California. The had the earnest sup- 
port of the State Federation of Labor. 


houses 
measure 


| Consisten tl Sell the Best For Less. © 


Now in San Francisco! 


Eleven Mutual Stores are now open in San Francisco, offering 
quality merchandise at the lowest downtown prices. 


5733 Geary 
6350 Geary 


698 Haight 
4310 California 


Neighborhood headquarters for the best groceries, 
milk, cream, ice cream, butter, eggs, bakery goods, 


317 Clement 
945 Clement 
2401 Clement 


fresh fruits and vegetables. 


1217 Pacific 


4500 Irving 
2401 Irving 
3478 Mission 


5 feria Beer Doves sh 


Rha alls te a 
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Quality First 


| UNITED STATES 
| LAUNDRY 
{ 
| 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
| eee tee Se en ne ee 


y 


| Herman's Hats 
| 
| 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


LIN, 


ab NG 
CTRADES [NOV COUNCIL} NCIL® 
eco > 


Ou 
ee 


AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


: e 
ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
e 
1 a 
} 
' 


OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 


4 
W. D. Fennimore A. R. Fennimore 
Prices 
Reasonable 
Eyes Tested 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
2508 MISSION STREET.......... 
181 Post Street............. SAN. ERANCECS 
122) ‘Broadway 22.50.00 os Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 


ee 


=> 


WHITTHORNE 


& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


| 
: 
: 


' 
‘ 
| MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
< 


ee 
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MAILERS’ NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 

Ed Catherine has decided to stay close to his 
own fireside. He has just purchased a new five- 
room bunlagow at the corner of Geneva and Ban- 
nick streets. The home is located in the warm 
and ever-growing Mission district. 

Arthur Berliner entertained some of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians last Wednesday. The occa- 
sion was an Easter Passover. Arthur was explain- 
ing to one of his invited guests what was on the 
menu for the day. After he got through telling 
him all about the roast lamb and everything, 
Jakie Holze cried: “Oy, oy, what I would give 
for a nice juicy herring and a piece of matzo.” 

Elmo Matheson leaves Sunday morning for a 
two weeks’ vacation in the south. 

Joe Baker says that when he goes to the con- 
ventions he is going to take a long trip. He is 
going to New York and will come home through 
the Panama Canal. While in the big city he will 
do some high diving—I guess he means off 
Brooklyn Bridge. Mose is looking for a campaign 
manager. Will somebody please page Dudley 
Field Malone? 

Don’t forget that the printers’ arbitration is on 
in the Federal court room. The court room is on 
the fourth floor of the Postoffice Building, at 
Seventh and Mission streets. It will be very in- 
teresting and educating to our members who have 
never heard an arbitration case presented. 

-& 

Organizer J. B. Dale received a request from 
President William Green of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to proceed at once to Petaluma 
to look after some very pressing matters that 
have arisen in the movement in that city, and 
passed through here last Tuesday for that point. 


OOO OOo we 


WELDING 


Is the Coming Trade, at Big Demand and High 
Wage Scale 
Learn it at 
California School of Welding 
Phone Sutter 4594 
163 FELL STREET 
Individual Instruction and Practical Work 

Accomplished. 


OOOO OOOOH OOO On® 


Prete tt it it te et it fe ee pe oe 


For Full Information Call, Write, or Phone 
Above Address. 
OOO EO OOOO Be Ore Be Oo Bo Oe Be Ge Be Pe Be eo OB Sere Gor Gen 
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———————— 
“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STRZET 


at Twenty-second 


e 


Men’s—CLOTHING—Women’s 
Cherry’s Courteous Credit 


Makes it possible for you to take advantage of 
Cash Prices on Credit 
18 years in S. F. 


CHERRY’S mission 


BUY NOW—WEAR NOW—PAY LATER 


20th and 
MISSION 


Yauan 


aoe 
6. ceiiar gayle MBIN 
Boake attr aaa 
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Henry wasan industrious plumber- had 
a real ambition to own his own shop. 


He didn’t spend all he earned—but 


opened a Savings cAccount. 


When 


he had enough capital—he put up 
his shingle, Henry’s Plumbing and 


Hardware. 


Henry is a success—and he’ll tell you 
his success began the day he started to 


SAVE. 
Plan Your Success Now! Open a Savings 
Account with Your Own Bank. Besides 


earning 4% interest on your money— 
you may Share in the Profits 


of the 


ROTHERHOOD 


NATIONAL BANK 
O'Ferrell at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 
By Irving Fisher, 
Professor of Economics, Yale University. 


16. “What's Back of Demand?” 

hat, when there is perfect com- 
fixed by supply and demand. 
What 
what 


supply and demand? 


increase and 


or aecrease, 


increase or decrease 


dule of, say, coal 
ller demand schedules 
, and 
f each such individual demand sched- 


always two schedules of wants, 


coal and the other for money 

the total demand, at any 
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suppose the following 
chedules for coal of 

nd Jones, at prices of from 


Smith's and Jones’ Demand Schedules. 
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Price nit Jones Together 
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nes 8 6 14 

price of $12 a ton, 

nd Jones will not 


ton Smith will 
take one ton; and 
sum of the de- 
If we should ex- 
de the demands of all 
n, in the last column, 
demand 


individual de- 


sched- 
demand schedule 
makes his demand 
the wants of 


1 very much 
his is sim- 


keep the money 
he coal. He pre- 
spend it for some- 


balances two 
and the want for the 
On the relative 
depends the sched- 
pay for coal, that is 
hese two wants, the one 
or money. We shall begin 


ween want and price was, for 


because of the puzzling 
ticles most wanted are 
y of those least wanted 
r is indispensable; yet 
h are cheaper than water. 
which could easily be 


we would thirst 


to 


death. Yet the want for any one particular quart 
of water is very little because this one quart could 
make little difference to anybody. Were any one 
particular quart of water indispensable, it would 
certainly bear a high price. On the other hand, 
all the jewels of the world could be more easily 
dispensed with than all the water in the world. 
A lady would much rather give up one quart of 
water than give up one diamond. Jewels are rare, 
and so one jewel more or less may make a great 
deal of difference. 


It is always the want-for-one-more unit of water 
and the want-for-one-more unit of jewelry which 
influences their prices. It is not how much a per- 
son wants all the water he or she has as con- 
trasted with having none at all, or how much he 
or she wants all the jewelry he or she has as con- 
trasted with having none at all. 

To show how this “one more” principle works 
out for any buyer, we may take a look into Smith’s 
mind and see what motives affect him in purchas- 
ing coal, or, to change the example, chairs. 

As any one purchaser’s effect on the price of 
chairs will be negligible, we may at first overlook 
that effect; we may assume that Smith is uncon- 
scious of any influence on price. He thinks of the 
price of chairs as fixed by the demand and supply 
of others; all he individually has to do is to decide 
how many chairs to buy at that price. 


Our first question, then, is how does Smith, or 
Mrs. Smith, decide how many chairs to buy, when, 
say, he or she is furnishing a new house? 

As Smith does not wish to sit on the floor nor 
compel his friends to sit on the floor, he could 
scarcely get along without any chairs at all. At 
least one chair seems an absolute necessity; that 
is, it fills a much felt want. But he wants another 
chair almost as badly, though not quite. 


In the same way, if he had two chairs, his want- 
for-one-more—a third—chair would be slightly 
less, and so on, indefinitely. If he had ten chairs, 
his want-for-one-more chair would be compara- 
tively weak. If he had a hundred chairs, he prob- 
ably wouldn’t want any more, but would want to 
get rid of some of those he had, even if he had 
to throw them away. The more chairs he has the 
less he wants one more. The more nearly any want 
is satisfied, the less it becomes. This is the impor- 
tant principle. 

If Smith has to decide how many chairs he will 
buy at, say, $10 a chair, he will carefully balance 
in his mind whether, at any point, he wants one 
more chair or would rather keep his $10 for some- 
thing else. The number of chairs he finally de- 
cides to buy will be fixed at, say, seven, because 
he wants-one-more chair a little less strongly than 
he wants to keep the ten dollars that an eighth 
chair would cost him. That is, he’d a little rather 
have the money for something else than buy an 


eighth chair, and so doesn’t buy more than seven, 
But he bought seven rather than six because he 
thought he wanted the seventh just a little more 
than the money it cost. 


In every purchase we make we do this weighing 
or balancing one want against another. We are 
forever asking ourselves two questions; one is, 
how much difference will it make to us whether 
or not we have one more chair, one more room, 
one more quart of milk a week and so on. The 
other question how much difference will it 
make to us whether we spend one more dollar, 
And so we are forever balancing, in our minds, 
one more chair against the number of more dol- 
lars we have to spend to get that chair, or one 
more quart of milk against the number of cents 
we have to spend to get that quart, and so on, and 
we always decide to buy up to the point where we 
no longer want one more chair or one more quart 
of milk than we want the money. 


is, 


The fundamental forces behind demand, then, 
are Smith’s, Jones’ and everybody’s’ want-for-one- 
more unit of anything and everything. 
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10. Canned Milk. 


In large areas of this country there are still no 
milch cows. In these and other large areas, includ- 
ing some big cities, it is becoming increasingly 
lifficult to obtain a good grade of bottled milk, 
raw or Pasteurized, at a price that can be paid 
by the average parent. The dangers and delays in 
transportation, the difficulties of distributing milk 
rapidly and keeping it iced, and the expense of 
rapid transportation, distribution and_ refrigera- 
tion are such that the question of canned milk for 
infant feeding is forced on the attention of the 
public. Milk in a condition allowing safe trans- 
portation for long distances is a necessity if the 
children of even continental United States are 
to be furnished their needed allowance. Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, and even Alaska, de- 
pend very largely on importation of canned milk to 
nourish their child population. In the food crisis 
precipitated by the World War the United States 
was forced to consider the varieties and relative 
merits of different forms of canned milk in order 
to meet the emergency of helping to feed a large 
part of Europe as well as its own people. 

For infant feeding four kinds of canned milk are 
now available: Proprietary or patent foods, con- 
densed milk (sweetened), evaporated milk (un- 
sweetened), evaporated milk (unsweetened con- 
densed), dry milk or milk powder. 

Proprietary or patent foods are of two types, 
which may be called Class A and Class B. Class 
A includes foods having milk as one of their in- 
gredients, usually in the form of dry milk, and 
Class B, those having no milk in their compo- 
sition. 

Class A foods may or may not afford a com- 
pletely balanced food for an infant, but they all 
have the disadvantage of being considerably more 
expensive than is necessary for an adequate infant 
food. The foodstuffs in any proprietary food can 
be purchased more cheaply uncombined. These 
foodstuffs can be combined to meet individual 
needs more judiciously than is possible by using 
proprietary foods offered under trade names for 
general use in infant feeding. Some infants have 
been reared successfully on patent foods, but many 
have been unnecessarily sacrificed to the hit-or- 
miss method of prescribing one arbitrary combina- 
tion of foodstuffs to meet the needs of all infants. 

Class B foods consist largely of combinations of 
sugar and starch, which are of no greater efficiency 
in the diet than certain flours, cereals and sugars 
purchasable in bulk at a much lower price in any 
grocery store. Patent foods of this type should 
be used only in combination with cow’s milk; 
they are not complete foods without it. As modi- 
fiers of milk or additional foods to be used with 
milk, they are unnecessarily expensive. 


“Syndicated from a new report, “Milk, the In- 
dispensable Food for Children,” by Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall, M. D. Single copies will be sent upon 
request by the Children’s Bureau, at Washington, 
I. C. Ask for bureau publication No. 163. 

—— —@Q____ 

SENATE PROBE BODY CONTINUED. 

As presiding officer of the Senate Vice President 
Dawes has ruled that the Senate Campaign Funds 
Investigating Committee retains its powers, al- 
though Congress has adjourned. 

The decision angers the “old guard” who have 
held that the committee cannot function with ad- 
journment of Congress. The Dawes decision is 
based on a decision by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Mal Daugherty case that a Senate 
ommittee has power to cite witnesses. 

This decision was ignored in the closing days 
' the last Senate session when a filibuster 


hecked the committee’s power. Senator Reed of 
| 


ennsylvania, who opposed the committee’s inves- 
“gation of elections, led the filibuster. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—What 
labor bodies? 

A.—City centrals are chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


organization charters 


city central 


Q.—What is the trade jurisdiction of the Metal 
Polishers’ International Union? 
A.—Metal polishing, buffing and plating. 


Q.—What is “Fabianism?” 

A.—Politically, the doctrine or method of “mak- 
ing haste slowly,” the term being derived from the 
name of Quintus Fabius Maximum, a Roman gen- 
eral, noted for his very cautious and dilatory 
tactics. 


Q.—Who wrote a definition of “the American 
standard of living” that is often quoted? What 
was the definition? 

A.—John Mitchell, in his “Organized Labor,” 
gave a definition that is often referred to as being 
as good as any definition of the somewhat vague 
term, “the American standard of living.” He said: 
“The American standard of living should mean, to 
the ordinary unskilled workman with an average 
family, a comfortable house of at least six rooms. 
It should mean a bathroom, good sanitary plumb- 
ing, a parlor, dining room, kitchen and sufficient 
sleeping room that decency may be preserved and 
a reasonable degree of comfort maintained. The 
American standard of living should mean to the 
unskilled workman carpets, pictures, books and 
furniture with which to make the home bright, 
comfortable and attractive for himself and _ his 
family, an ample supply of clothing suitable for 
winter and summer, and above all a sufficient quan- 
tity of good, wholesome, nourishing food at all 
times of the year. The American standard of liv- 
ing, moreover, should mean to the unskilled work- 
man that his children be kept in school until they 
have attained to the age of sixteen at least, and 
that he be enabled to lay by sufficient to maintain 
himself and family in times of illness, or at the 
close of his industrial life, when age and weakness 
render further work impossible, and to make pro- 
vision for his family against his premature death 
from accident or otherwise.” 

————E 

One out of every four immigrant aliens coming 
to the United States makes New York State his 
future home, the Bureau of Immigration an- 
nounces. More Mexicans than any other racial 
group entered the United States from July to 
February. Most of them went to Texas, which is 
second to New York in the matter of permanent 
abode of immigrants. 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


COLLIS LOVELY 
General President 


Buy Union Stamped 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


WHO’S GUILTY? 
Editor, The Clarion. Sir: Ten years ago billions 
of money and millions of young lives were ruth- 
lessly wasted in a “war to end war.” Today we 
are assured that there are more men under arms 
than in 1914; that half the world is bankrupt; 
that “war is the world’s greatest industry,” and 
that a war, yet more deadly and destructive than 
the last, is imminent. A very big interrogation 
point should follow the “Then Why War?” Three 
words furnish the answer: “Fear!” ‘Suspicion!’ 
“Hate!” 


Every nation disclaims the abhorrent notion that 
it is arming for offensive ends. Far be it from such 
wickedness! But each simply is sure that its 
neighbors are turning evil eyes on it, and are, 
therefore, suspected of sinister intentions of in- 
vasion. No nation admits that it is so immoral 
as to covet the possessions of any other; but every 
nation is certain that some other has villainous 
and treacherous designs on it. 


This certainty of the immoral and treacherous 
character of the people over the border, or across 
the sea, induces fear. Fear breeds suspicion, and 
whom we suspect and fear we hate. 

So, though every nation is sure of its own recti- 
tude, it is equally sure that rectitude is its own 
special monopoly and that other nations have it 
not. So Britain distrusts China, and China dis- 
trusts Britain. The U. S. A. distrusts Japan, and 
Japan distrusts the U. S. A. Thus the world’s re- 
sources are preposterously devoted to preparing 
the means of desolation, destruction and death. 

Will the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
kindly turn its eyes to the disarmed northern bor- 
der of the U. S. A. and note the entire success of 
the other plan, of trusting our neighbors to be just 
as moral and well-meaning as ourselves? Why not 
a worldwide extension of such easy and assured 
success? 

EDWARD BERWICK. 

Pacific Grove, Calif., April 15, 1927. 
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Can We Curb Utility Companies? 
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When the Interstate Commerce Commission by a majority vote fixed the value 
of a small railroad in Missouri at its previously determined value in 1914, plus sub- 
sequent improvements less depreciation, it started something. ‘The railroads all 
want values fixed at the PRESENT COST OF REPRODUCTION. This will keep 
their rate of earnings down to a figure so that they will not have to divide earnings 
over 6 per cent as required hy the present law. Heretofore the Supreme Court in 
the case of public utilities has upheld this claim of reproduction value. From any 
standpoint of justice it is an untenable claim. The cost of reproducing a railroad 
or other public utility today would be immense, partly because of the privilege the 
public has given to the corporation. To reproduce the New York Central would 
mean buying land at the present value of the New York Central’s right-of-way. 
This value was socially created. To cling to a theory of reproduction value is to rob 
the public in the matter of rates and to make very difficult the purchase of any 
public utility by the states. It is therefore a matter of great public importance to 
see what the Supreme Court will do to this ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. For railroads, as for all public utilities, actual investment is the only 


sound basis of value. 
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The Massachusetts Public Utilities Commission has led the way in calling 
attention to the cost to the public of basing rates for yas, electricity, ete., on the cost 
of reproducing the companies involved. It says bluntly that if the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the Indianapolis water case stands, the Massachusetts practice of 
basing rates upon actual investments will be imperiled. We quote from the state- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference: 


“An example of the financial maneuvering is given in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's report on control of power companies. The New England Company in 
Western Massachusetts reorganized and then issued nearly twenty-two millions of 
new stock against twelve and three-quarters millions of old stock, sold new common 
stock to the amount of twenty millions of dollars and provided for practical control 
by one group. This group joined a holding company and a little later helped to 
form a subsidiary holding company which in turn controlled New York electric 
companies. ‘The stock in these holding companies was so created as to call for large 


dividends in the subsidiary companies. 


“It is feared in Massachusetts that to get these large dividends the holding and 
financing companies will sue the utilities commission, carry the case to the Supreme 
Court and, in view of the recent decision of the court establishing ‘reproduction 
cost’ as the basis of rates, will win out. This will mean overturning the whole 
Massachusetts practice and will cause higher prices for gas and electricity there.” 

The Massachusetts Utilities Commission says that this situation can be met by 
requiring utilities companies to fix rates on actual investments or by public owner- 
ship at least of enough companies to compel the privately-owned concerns to meet 
their competition. Only to a limited extent is competition practicable in the realm 
of public utilities. The ultimate solution to this problem is the carefully co-ordi- 
nated public ownership of public utilities, some by cities, some by states, some by the 
federal government. Pending this, however, a public commission in charge of 
developing and distributing water power for the State of New York on the St. 
Lawrence River, and federal ownership and operation of electric power plants at 
Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam will at least fix yardsticks for the regulation of 


private power trusts. 
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The Bar Association committee seems to be 
yaking a fine mess of the investigation of the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office. One member of the com- 
nittee, Mr. Brady says, has been trying unsuc- 
cossfully to get a job in his office for a number 

years, and this member, as soon as an alleged 
handwrting expert said that a certain signature 
to a receipt was not that of either Mrs. Emma 
Duffey or her son George, this committee mem- 

immediately ran to the newspapers with the 
story before even reporting to his own committee. 
}hen came the city’s handwriting expert and said 
signature was undoubtedly that of George 
Duffey, through whom the District Attorney did 
isiness with Mrs. Duffey, George’s mother. We, 
irom the beginning, were suspicious of the Bar 
Association’s position in the matter, and the hap- 
penings of the past week have persuaded us that 
our first doubts of the good faith of the whole 
thing were well founded. 
> 

Che Federal Bureau of Indian Affairs has been 
circulating propaganda to the effect that the In: 
lian population of the United States has for some 
time past been steadily increasing, but now comes 
Dr. Haven Emerson, professor of Public Health 
Administration in Columbia University, and proves 
by statistics that the death rate is constantly and 
rapidly increasing. He shows that in 1921 the 
rate per thousand was 17.5, while in 1924, the last 
year for which data was available, the death rate 
per thousand had risen to 25.9. A section of the 
Commonwealth Club of California, which has 
eiven much attention and study to Indian affairs 
in this state, has for a long time been complain- 
ing of the shameful manner in which the Indians 
have been treated, and we must conclude that 
where there is so much smoke there must be some 
ire, and that it is about time the United States 
Congress should name an impartial committee to 
look into the matter and ascertain the exact facts 
and then act accordingly. It is even charged that 
cripples among the Indians, who are unable to 
work, are not even given enough rations to prop- 
erly nourish them and that as a consequence they 
are falling easy victims to diseases that might 
itherwise do them very little harm. 

2 

That the boycott is an effective weapon even 
.gainst the most powerful in the commercial world 
was amply demonstrated when the merchants of 
Michigan got together and decided they would 
start a nation-wide boycott on the Ford automo- 
bile if that worthy did not get out of competition 
with the butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker in his home city. In this instance it was 
not even necessary to actually inaugurate the boy- 
cott. The mere threat of such action was sufficient 
to induce the billionaire to throw up the sponge 

nd close his stores to the public. Newspaper 
comment on the situation indicates, however, that 
he acted wisely, because the boycott, apparently, 
would have been taken up by publications through- 
out the nation and undoubtedly would have cut 
into his sales to a considerable extent even though 
thoroughly selfish individuals would not have paid 
any attention to it. His competitors in the auto- 
mobile industry undoubtedly would have taken 
‘ull advantage of the opportunity to increase their 
Own business, and this, too, would have helped 
sreatly in making such a boycott really effective. 
"he labor movement, if its membership could be 
nduced to be consistent in the distribution of 
patronage, has in the union label an instrument 
‘hat if of even greater value than the boycott with- 
‘ut any of the ill-feeling producing elements of 
‘ne more harsh features of the latter. Trade union- 
sts ought to come to a realization of the situa- 

‘on and take advantage of their opportunities. 
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In Japan you can tell if a girl is single or mar- 
ried by looking at her hair. In America you can’t 
even tell if it’s a girl!—Judge. 


Mrs. Grubb (after a tiff): “When I married 
you [ didn’t know you were such a coward. I 
thought you were a brave man.” 

Grubb: “So did everybody else.”—Answers. 


Mother: “Robert, you’re a naughty boy. You 
can just go to bed without your supper.” 

30bby: “Well, mother, what about that medi- 
cine I’ve got to take after meals?”—Boston Trans- 


cript. 


Landlady: 
where.” 


“T think you had better board else- 


Boarder: “Yes, I often had.” 
Landlady: “Often had what?” 
3oarder: “Had better board elsewhere.”’—M. 


I. T. Voo Doo. 


Social Worker: 
good man?” 

The Convict: ‘999,” 

S. W.: “Oh, but that’s not your real name.” 

Con.: “Naw, that’s only me pen name.’—Buck- 
nell Bell Hop. 


“And what is your name, my 


It is estimated that a block of wood containing 
twelve cubic inches will produce enough pulp for 
a twelve-page daily newspaper. It takes a slightly 
larger block, however, to produce the editorials — 
Judge. 


A man called at a house where a donkey was ad- 
vertised for sale. The door was opened by a small 
boy. 

“T have come to inquire about the donkey,” said 
the man. 

Whereupon the boy went 
“Father, you’re wanted.” 


inside and called, 


Messrs. Doolan and Rafferty were examining a 
fine public building with much interest. 

“Doolan,” said Rafferty, pointing to an inscrip- 
tion cut in a huge stone, “phwat does thim letters 
°M DiG GG XC Vi IT imaner” 

“Thot,” replied Mr. Doolan, 
hoondred an’ nointy-sivin.” 

“Dioolan,” said Mr. Rafferty after a thoughtful 
pause, “don’t tink they’re’ overdoin’ this 
sphellin’ reform a bit?” 


“manes eighteen 


yez 


The mistress of the house entered the butler’s 
pantry quietly. ‘James!’ she said, severely. The 
butler looked up with a guilty flush. 

“James,” she asked, “how is it that whenever I 
come into the pantry I find your work only half 
done, and you lying down reading the newspaper.” 

“Well, madam,” the butler answered, “I should 
say it was on account of them soft-soled shoes you 
usually wear, ma’am.” 


Eliza Jane met her mistress just before Christ- 
mas with the ominous announcement: “Miss Mary, 
I got to leave you.” 


“Why, Eliza, aren’t you satisfied with your 
place?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m satisfied aw right. Tain’t dat, 
mum.” 

“Well, do you want more wages?” 

“No’'m, tain’t dat. I'll tell you how it is. You 


recolleck you let me off a month ago to attend a 
funeral? Well, I’m gwine to marry de 
corpse’s husband.” 


mum, 


Nine 


PRINTERS’ DAY. 


The General Trade Union Movement of San 
Francisco Invited to Participate. 


The Printers’ Day celebration next month at the 
Civic Auditorium is assuming larger proportions 
as week after week passes, until 
Al Springer has no hesitancy in predicting that 


Chairman 


wm 


now 


the attendance will at least equal, if not actually 
surpass, any similar affair previously held or to 
take place any other time during the remaining 
months of the year. 


This celebration, as is un- 


this jurisdiction as well as many about the bay 
region, is being held in commemoration of the 
fortieth anniversary of the formation of the 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Socie the date of 


ety 

the affair being Saturday evening, May 1 

At the beginning at was to be held as a purely 
Mutual Aid affair, but when arrangements com- 
menced offers of active participation came 
other organizations this idea was abandoned for a 
plan whereby it was to be held under the joint 
auspices of committees representing the various 
unions affiliated with the Allied Printing Trades’ 
Council. Names of the committees representing 
these unions have been already published in these 
columns, with the exception of the Photo En- 
gravers, whose representatives are Neal Reardon, 
James C. Dunn, Patrick Dakes, William Tobel- 
mann and Frank Holden. 


from 


Now the Printers’ Board of Trade and the 
Printing Salesmen’s Guild have entered into the 
spirit of the occasion, and have appointed com- 
mittees of co-operation, as seli-explained by the 
following letters received by Chairman Springe 
during the week: 

April 13;.1927. 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society, 

Gentlemen: 
April 11, the 
committee to co-operate with you in the celebra- 
tion of Printers’ Day at the Civic Audito 
Saturday evening, May 14, 1927: W. C. 
Walter N. 


Donaldson 


In accordance with your request of 


following have been appointed a 


m on 
Graft of 
\W isler of 
Marcus 


the 
the 
Brower 


Brunt Company, R. I. 
Printing Company 
of Marcus Brower & Co. 


and 


Yours very truly, 
THE PRINTERS’ BOARD OF TRADE, 


L. A. Ireland, Secretary. 


Mr. Albert Springer, Sec.-Treas., 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society, 

Dear Sir: 
contents 


Yours of April 11 duly received and 
The Guild 
you in any way possible to make Printers’ Day the 


noted. will co-operate with 


big success that you wish for it. A committee 
will be appointed at our next meeting who will re- 
port to you and be at your service. 
Fraternally yours, 
SUPPLY SATESMEN’S’ GUILD; 
H. A. West, Secretary. 


PRINTERS’ 


Members of the Guild, Chairman Springer has 
since learned, are to wear an emblem ribbon and, 
with their friends and relatives, are to march to 
They that 
party alone will consist of not less than 500. 


the Auditorium in a body. say their 

The entertainment of the evening will feature 
high-class entertainers from several of the leading 
theaters and movie houses, as well as some ama- 
teur vaudeville artists well known about the state. 
Phil Sapiro’s well known Municipal Band of forty 
pieces is to furnish the music for the grand ball 
Mayor 
Rolph is to lead the grand march, and assurances 
the 
state and municipal officials.. 
the 
manager of 


that is to conclude the evening's festivities. 


have been received of attendance of many 


Through courtesy of Harrison Holloway, 
the 
tendered the use of that well-known radio broad- 


the 


KFRC, the committee has been 


casting station for an evening previous to 


date of the ball. 


TWENTY-ELEVEN COWS 
By Grace Turner, 
ciate, American Child Health 


Ss, 


Association. 
M Ww $s e taste sweet?” 
S$ suns e and dew, dear, on meadow era 
\ clove erows where the brown cows 


and 


eer ta a eee, ih 


the 


fon eee Woe isp ee 


and eee milk 
at my piece and then she 


She picked up the milk Waar 


into the glass said: 
“Now close your eyes 
So I closed my eyes. 


And 


ind take a drink of clove 


“Open your mouth 
r and dew 


then my mother said: 
and sunshine.” 
lL opened my mouth ; 11 k acre bie drink 
tL Opened my mouth anc took a great big drink. 


But it was milk I drank. So 


I opened my eyes 
wide again and looked at my mother 
“That was only milk,” I told her. My mother 


She 


at me laughed with such a funny lit- 
tle pleased look in her eyes that I had to laugh, 
too. 

she said, “and we'll 
lore. Shut them tight.” 

I shut my eyes tight. 

“Didn't the clover this 
ing?” my mother asked me, while I kept my 


“Now shut your eyes again,” 


once n 


you see COWS eating 


Oi 
“Well, 
mother wanted to know. 
So I told her that, too. 
“All 
tight shut and have a drink that tastes 


= 1 
So I took 


PT did. 1 


where 


told her 


the 


course, so. 


does milk come from?” my 


“From the cows.” 


right, then,” she said, “keep your eyes 


of clover.” 
a big drink and it was milk again. 


I opened my eyes just a peek, but my mother 


“Oh, keep them shut, tight shut, dear, until 
you have a drink of dew and sunshine.” 
Sor iL pt my eyes tight shut and took another 


big drink of milk. 
“Now,” Cait you 
clover and the dew and sunshine?” 


I Sy Lon 


said my mother, taste the 
: tasted it very plainly. I taste it every 
. I like the way it tastes. 
it me what it tastes of. 
ernoon of the day I helped Bill take the 
to the field my mother called me. I 
ying, but I went. 
you want to go 
?” my mother said. 


mi 


down 


help bring the cows 


DACH 
“What are they coming back for?” I asked her. 
q xed, so that you'll have milk for 
br and so that lots of other children will 


ve milk, too.” 
1 I go all by myself?” I asked my mother. 


Bill came around the side of the 


you and Bill go together?” mother 
and I went down to the 
e bars and 


field and up the 


field, and we 
we drove the cows 
to the barn. There 
and when they got to 
her own stall. And 
ame along and milked the cows 


ils. I wate There were 


th took 


down th 
lane 


were twenty-el leven cows 


arn every cow went into 


man 


ched him. 


pa 
pa 


‘Is all the milk for us?” I asked him. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “the boss sells most of it. 
So do all the farmers. 

“Who'll buy it?” I asked him. 


‘The dairy,” he said. 

“What'll the dairy do with it?” 

“Oh down there at the dairy they'll put it in 
bottles and take the bottles right off to the city. 
morning the little boys and girls in 
have nice sweet milk just like yours.” 
“That's 
I told her. 


in the 
the city will 
| 
I 


told my mother all about it. how our 


Ikman gets milk for us,” 


SARS my mother, “do you know now 
what makes it taste so sweet?” 

“Of course, I do,’ I said to her. “It’s the grass 
and clover and dew and sunshine that the cows 
eat.” 

———— 


as all the increased wealth which mod- 
brings goes but to build up great 
fortunes, to increase luxury, and make sharper 
the contrast between the House of Have and the 
House of Want, progress is not real and cannot 
be permanent.—Henry George. 


So long 


€rn progress 
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TRYING TO RETRIEVE LOSSES. 

Representatives of the Crowell Publishing Com. 
pany will doubtless be calling at the doors of 
union men and women offering reduced rates for 
subscriptions to American Magazine, Collier's 
Weekly and Women’s Home Companion. Tell 
your wife, tell your friends, tell all with whom you 
come in contact that these magazines are unfair 
to union printers. 

The publishers are striving to get subscriptions 
to overcome alleged losses due to the fight which 
the International Typographical Union has been 
making against them. 

More than two years ago the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company locked out union printers, and all ef- 
forts of the officers of local and international 
unions were rebuffed with the flat statement that 
thereafter the company would operate a non- 
union plant. 

The International Typographical Union has 
spent many thousands of dollars in getting this 
message to its friends and will, if necessary, spend 
thousands more. 

The campaign, we are told, has brought antici- 
pated results, and will if friends of labor stand 
firm, result finally in success for the union. 

The Typographical Union is fighting for prin- 
ciple, and fully expects to win, but it needs the 
help of every man and woman in sympathy with 
labor. 

Give this movement your practical aid. 

1g 
MOLDERS’ OFFICIAL DIES. 

Word has come to this city of the passing oi 
William T. Probert, chairman of the board 
trustees of the International Molders, on March 
24, at his home at Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y. 
He had served in the position for a number of 
years, and had long been active in the organiza- 
tion. He was a true blue union man, and his death 
will be a distinct loss to the cause. 


of 


e 


FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


hn ee eee eee 


Lachman 


Bros. 


GIVE TIME. ON FURNITURE 
B BVILOINGS _30 FLOORS 
MISSION at IG 


Good Furniture at Lowest Prices, 
on the Most Liberal Credit Terms 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU WITH AUTO SERVICE. 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE ON THE COAST. 


WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 


IDOSENTHALC}: 
TISALES STORES} 


2415 MISSION—Near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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PROSPERITY PROPAGANDA. 
By Frank E. Wolfe. 


From day to day the newspapers carry editorials 
and stories reflecting considerable complacency 
over the widespread prosperity in this country. 
Much stress is laid on the high wages that are 
being paid to workers and the good clothes their 
families wear. Sight seems to be lost of the fact 
that wages are relative and the true measure is 
what will the dollar buy. 

It is true there has been much prosperity for 
most of the people, especially the people in the 
cities and industries. We are glad to record this. 
\Ve want prosperity and would like to see it go 
deeper and farther and be more and more evenly 
distributed. We would like to see the farmer 
participate in it. 

It might be well for us to stop and analyze the 
situation from time to time and see if we are not 
deluding ourselves or allowing a cleverly devised 
and efficiently executed system of propaganda to 
inislead us. 

Frequently we hear some old resident say that 
the climate is changing; that it is a drier climate 
than formerly, or that it is colder or warmer or 
wetter. This opinion may be shared by others, 
but when one goes to the meterological report for 
half a century back they find there is no such 
change and that the old-timers are merely reiter- 
ating a statement not founded on facts. 

We hear these echoes of stories of prosperity 
and accept them without question. What will the 
statistics show when they have been compiled? 
What of the number of bank failures for the year 
as compared to former years—as compared to the 
worst years? What will the figures show regard- 
ing the condition of the farmers of the United 
States? The reports on this sort of thing are slow 
in coming in, but they do arrive. 

Conditions in some rural districts are admittedly 
worse in 1927 than they were in 1926. Actual sta- 
tistics will not be available for some time, but we 
have at hand the report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, indicating that approximately 123,000 
farms changed ownership by reason of forced 
sales or other default during the twelve months 
ending March 15, 1926. This was at the rate of 
twenty-one farms per thousand. In addition 170,- 
000 farms, or thirty per thousand, changed owners 
through sale or trade, including deeds. 

About 41,000 properties, or at the rate of seven 
per thousand, were estimated to have passed by 
inheritance or gift. Of the twenty-one farms per 
thousand which involved a more or less compul- 
sory change of ownership, four were classified as 
forced sales on account of delinquent taxes and 
seventeen were classified as caused by mortgage 
foreclosure, bankruptcy, default of contract or by 
sale or surrender of title to avoid foreclosure. 

Sectional averages for total forced sales and sim- 
ilar defaults showed the lowest rate in the Middle 
Atlantic division where twelve farms per 1000 
changed hands due to these causes, and the high- 
est in the Mountain States in which fifty farms 
per 1000 were estimated to have change owner- 
ship outright or conditionally within the twelve- 
month period on account of financial difficulties, 

All of which would indicate to any calm ob- 
server that the boast of prosperity is hollow when 
at. comes to the farmers and agricultural workers 
of the country. It would also seem to indicate 
that organized industry, conducted by the use of 
organized labor in the cities, had far the better of 
the unorganized farmers who produce and buy 
ind sell on an individualistic basis with little co- 
operation and almost no organization or cohesion. 

Meanwhile, let us take a sober view of the sit- 
"ation and stop re-echoing parrot-like the cry of 
Prosperity and try seriously to see what is the 
cause of the unfortunate. situation of the producers 
f food and other necessities and to find a remedy 
‘o apply to it. 


SENSATIONAL DECISION. 


If organized workers simply refuse to handle a 
non-union product such action is an interference 
with interstate commerce and therefore illegal, 
rules the United States Supreme Court. 


The absence of picketing or boycotting, or other 
activity which courts are pleased to term “threats 
and coercion” does not make the workers’ refusal 
legal. 


This far-reaching decision was made in the case 
of Indiana stone companies against the Journey- 
men Stone Cutters’ Association of North America. 


Justices Holmes and Brandeis dissented. The 
latter made this significant statement: “If on the 
undisputed facts of this case, refusal to work can 
be enjoined, Congress created by the Sherman law 
and the Clayton law an instrument for opposing 
restraints on labor which remind us of involuntary 
servitude.” 


The stone companies, several years ago, de- 
clared for the anti-union shop and the case has 
been in the courts since then because the unionists 
would not handle the non-union product. 


The companies were refused an injunction in 
the Federal District Court and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. In the the latter court Judge Al- 
schuler said the defendants were within their right 
not to work on the objectionable product even 
though such action “might have tended in some 
degree to discourage builders from specifying 
appellants’ stone and thus to reduce the quantity 
of their product which would enter interstate 
commerce.” 


The companies appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, which has reversed the lower 
courts on the ground of interference with inter- 
state commerce. Justice Sutherland, in the ma- 
jority opinion, swept aside the question of funda- 
mental rights and emphasized the loss of trade. 

Judge Brandeis upheld the union and contended 
that there was no unreasonable restraint of inter- 
state commerce shown. He showed that a 
majority decision went far beyond decisions in the 
Danbury Hatters’ case, the Duplex case and the 
Bucks Stove case. He said that the court per- 
mitted the steel trust to combine in a single cor- 
poration 50 per cent of the steel industry of this 
country, dominating the trade through its vast 
resources. In the Shoe Machinery case, said Jus- 
tice Brandeis, the court permitted capitalists to 
combine in another corporation practically the 
whole machinery industry of the country, neces- 
sarily giving it a position of dominance over shoe 
manufacturing in America. 

“Tt would indeed be strange,” said Justice Bran- 
deis, “if Congress had by the same act willed to 
deny to members of a small craft of workingmen 
the right to co-operate in simply refraining from 
work when that course was the only means of self- 
protection against a combination of militant and 
powerful employers. I cannot believe that Con- 
gress did so. 

“The manner in which these individual stone 
cutters asserted rights to perform their union duty 
by refusing to finish stone ‘cut by men working 
in opposition to’ the association was confessedly 
legal,” continued Justice Brandeis. 

“They were innocent alike of trespass and of 
breach of contract. They refrained from violence, 
intimidation, fraud and threats. They did not 
They refrained from obstructing other- 
wise either plaintiffs or their customers in at- 
tempts to secure other help. 


picket. 


They did not plan a 
boycott against any of the plaintiffs or against 
builders who use the plaintiffs’ product. On the 
contrary they expressed entire willingness to cut 
and finish anywhere any stone quarried by any of 
the plaintiffs except such stone as had been par- 
tially ‘cut by men working in opposition to’ the 
association,” 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LAUNDRY 


A SOFT WATER LAUNDRY 
TELEPHHONE WEST 793 


Aunt Mary’s Doughnuts 
508 VALENCIA STREET 
Phone Market 7600 
COFFEE and DOUGHNUTS 


SODA FOUNTAIN 
ALL UNION HELP 


Phone Hemlock 599 


The Hub Restaurant 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. 
1680 MARKET STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 
Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
4 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


mw 2, 


JULIUS S. GODEAU 


INCORPORATED 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
4) AN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PRIVATE EXCHANGER MARKET 711 


OAKLAND STOCKTON 


FUNBRAL SBRVIOR THAT SAVES AWD SERVES 


Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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ee ee ee ee membership earlier in the meeting, was presented 
TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS with his diploma from the International Bureau 

of Education, Messrs. Derry and Hollis, repre- 

* | senting the union on the board of arbitration be- 
ng of San Francisco | tween the union and the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Union was held at the Labor Tem Association, reported that formal hearings of the 


“ ? f e Fed- 
ster Sunday, with a fair representation of | board would commence at Room 214 of the Fed 


eral Building at Seventh and Mission streets on 
Wednesday, April 20, and all members of the 
union were invited to attend. President Stauffer 
presented an amendment to the constitution of 
the local union which would tend to make a slight 


increase in the salaries of the executive officers 


favorably upon the | of the union. This is referred to the executive 


: s ‘ol rge R. Nel- | committee tor recommendation. The union voted Ze 
s elix ; to comply with the Labor Council’s recommenda- 

| tion that 50 cents per member be donated to the 

te Molders’ Defense Fund. LOWN 
At Sunday's meeting of No. 21 the following 

and was nominations were made for officers of the union | ETTES 
de Iphia L te him for | for the ensuing two years and for delegates to the ' CIGAR 
N 


Cotter and | International Typographical Union convention in 
is apprentice mem- | Indianapolis: President, C. M. Baker; first vice- 
member of this | President, L. W. Slocum; second vice-president, 
as ratting. The | G. A. Sheridan; secretary-treasurer, H. J. Benz, 
; L. Michelson; executive committee, F. E. Ross, 
F. C. Parks, M. J. McDonnell, R. A. Fleming; 
trustee, J. W. Mullen; reading clerk, Alice 


it has disposed 


account. Hawkes-Bernett; sergeant-at-arms, A. E. Rey- 


Jr., who had been received into burn; auditing committee, D. A. Paddock, L. T. 


ehutututtobet tbat mnt met tbat H 


Printers on Strike 


Four Members of Executive Council Go Out on Illegal , 


> 


The Rush 
Is Over 


Now that Easter has 
passed we are better 
prepared than ever to 


Strike and Refuse to Conduct Business 


of the I. T. U. 


serve you. 


Working Members Must Arbitrate 


We are specializing in 


Printer members of the I. T. U. re-elected President Howard because he made good during his 
first term and promised to conduct a business-like administration and put an end to the wilful 
misuse of the Union’s funds. 


made-to-order 


SUITS 


at $55 to $65 and other 
Imported fabrics to $85. 


I hip. Ata “conference” of I. T. U. 
rs should retain their jobs without consulting Che 
pointed Organizers. President Howard was well 
made. He knew also that the results obtained os 

he President thinks twenty-five Organizers Gh 
effectively during his first term with half that eC 


25 

3) 

ts of the Executive Council—Hays, Brown, Hewson 2 
426.10 from the general fund. This fund showed a Che 
e two years. 


es and expenses of Organizers was partly responsible for this 
educed the number of Organizers to bring about a reduction in >. 
ers of the Executive Council went on an illegal strike to try and force 
rk to men he had no work for, and because the President will not ¢ 
appointed Organizers the four members of the Executive s 
e and refuse to do any other business until such time as the 


The Irish Tailors 


. and the President's actions need no apology, for 716 Market St.near Kearny 
of the Union's funds. - 
READ THIS CAREFULLY—when ex-President Lynch assumed office in Oe 


1924 he removed all Organizers who had not resigned and appointed men of his 
: F 4 > 

own selection .... and his actions were approved by Hays, Brown, Hewson and C 

Smith. Now, two years later, these same men object to President Howard having 


—4 


the same authority, and go on an illegal strike and refuse to conduct any other or" | 

business because he reduced the number of organizers to bring about a reduction in os 

the expenditures of I. T. U. funds. The President has not attempted to make new 

appointments. These four members of the Executive Council have long outlived 2 

their official usefulness to the I. T. U. and it behooves every member of the Union 

to support President Howard and his policies by voting for Progressive Delegates Oe 
to the I. T. U. Convention this year. 25 H 
| 
Se | 
San Franci Pp ive Club & | 
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Olson; delegates to Labor Council, C. M. Baker, 
i. W. Mullen, D. K. Stauffer, G. S. Hollis, G. H. 


Knell, L. Michelson, C. K. Couse, G. A. Sheri- 
dan, H. Heidelberg and W. M. Mappin; delegates 
t) Allied Printing Trades Council, G. H. Knell, 
1), K. Stauffer; delegates to I. T. U. convention, 
(. K. Couse, Patrick Evers, J. Faunt LeRoy, 
Cc. L. Booth, Alice Hawkes-Bernett, L. Michelson; 


alternate delegates to I. T. U. convention, G. S. 
Hollis, T. S. Black, D. K. Stauffer, G. H. Knell. 
The first death to occur in the ranks of No. 21 
several weeks occurred on April 13, 1927, 
when H. C. Dillingham, aged 58 years, a recent 
addition to the ranks of No. 21, passed away in 
Qakland. Mr. Dillingham is survived by his wife, 
two daughters and one son. Death was caused by 
morrhage of the The funeral was held 
Saturday, April 16, from the Truman Undertaking 
Parlors in Oakland, and buriai was in a cemetery 
near Mountain View. Mr. Dillingham, who re- 
cently deposited a traveling card from San Mateo 
Union, had joined with Walter L. Mackey of the 
in the establishment of a commercial 
office at 1042 Howard street within re- 
Mr. Dillingham, who was a resident 
had departed for his home after a 
lay’s work and on his was was overtaken with 
stroke which finally caused his death. 

lhe Pacific Coast Merchant has recently moved 
from its old quarters at 423 Sacramento street to 
the corner of Clay and Front streets, where they 
will have added room and better facilities for 
publishing their well-known publication. 

Frank Vaughn, one of the veteran operators on 
the Daily News, has so often that he 
vould never be the owner of an automo- 
vile that his host of friends had almost taken him 
-eriously until Easter Sunday, when he blossomed 
orth in front of the Labor Temple with a fine 
Six Studebaker sedan. In past years 
rank has had several brands of “puddle jump- 
rs and now intends to show the boys real class 

the automobile line with his new chariot. 

Norman S. Gale, a member of Seattle Typo- 
graphical Union, who will prepare and present 
the arbitration proceedings for Seattle Typo- 
raphical Union in the arbitration between the 
Post-Intelligencer, is visiting friends in San Fran- 
cisco and attending the sessions of the board of 


brain. 


Chronicle 
printing 
cent weeks, 


Oakland, 


sworn 
again 


new Big 


irbitration being held between No. 21 and the 
San Francisco Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion in the Federal Building this week. Mr. Gale 


has a host of friends in San Francisco, who were 
iormer residents of the Northwest, 
H. M. Cahoon, secretary of the 
Stereotypers’ Union, is in San Francisco to attend 
the sessions of the board of arbitration between 
this union and the Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation. The Los Angeles stereotypers will soon be 
‘orced to arbitrate their wage contract with the 
publishers, and Mr. Cahoon is gathering informa- 
tion and ideas for use in that proceeding. 
Important announcement 


Los Angeles 


concerning Printers’ 
Day will be found on page nine of this issue. 
Sunset Chapel Notes. 

Business has been good at Sunset the past few 
weeks and the regular force has received a num- 
her of additions. *** J, T. McCarthy has a regu- 
lar “sit in the monotype room and Miss Lucelia 
Cogger is another newcomer. *** Ed Barry is in 
‘he caster room on the night side. *** C. C. Ro- 
‘ales and Geo. Moore did short stretches on the 
inotype during the rush period. *** Mrs. Grace 
Vernon is a new face in the proofroom. * * * Mrs. 
Katherine Woolery, who has been in the keyboard 
room for the past five years has resigned and will 
Cave shortly to take charge of her new home in 
{ neighboring city.***“A. E. F.” Shinn and 
“Nicaragua” Castro have deserted us temporarily, 
ut all hope they will be seen on the floor again 
elore the convention in Paris next summer. * * * 
“oth of these latter gentlemen are banking regu- 

ly and their ticket money seems assured. Henry 

Wisbuch is not going, however. He is said to 


be contemplating the purchase of a new automo- 
bile. * ** Walter Scott, our alpiner, is furbishing 
up his mountain togs and he and Al Mendoza will 
soon be out for new hiking records. * * * The duties 
of Mr. W. G. Brown, our superintendent, having 
become too heavy, W. F. Ryan has been appointed 
his assistant in mechanical matters. Mr. Ryan 
comes well equipped for his duties, having had a 
large experience in first-class plants in the East. 
The latter recently brought his family from Min- 
nesota by auto, despite wintry weather, and made 
remarkably good time, via the southern route. 
*** Bill Webster has about recovered from his 
recent serious illness and is at his old post in 
the tariff department.* ** Our chairman, C. C. 
Hall, is also again getting in good trim, now that 
spring is here, and is seeing to it that all cards 
properly paid up on time.*** We are all 
glad to learn that Elmo Pugh, an ex-Sunset man, 
is out of the hospital and recovering from his re- 
cent operation. 
Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

The lure of “own your own” sung its siren song 
to Charley Reid and he fell for an $8500 home in 
the west of Twin Peaks district. Charley says 
the business depression of the last few months 
has reacted on property and as a consequence 
many excellent buys can be “taken off the hook” 
at almost one’s own price and terms. 

Ing kee 
very shortly, it 
against him. 


are 


Bossler doesn’t own a home of his own 


will be because the breaks go 

Called to Fresno last week by a telegram “Bill” 
Landreth tie shops Lt sa. oink: 
Weight, 


postcards to 
eight pounds.” 

Phil Scott was informed by telegram the other 
day of the death of father in 
Sympathy of the chapel extended to 
Scott in his bereavement. 


Vancouver. 
Mr. 


his 
was 


catch- 
filthy 
known 


Eddie Haefer offered a dollar to anybody 
ing him driving a coffin nail or eating the 
weed during entire week. As 
Eddie is still strangling the buck. 

The first time a printer was ever known to 
blush was when the good looking girl 
“Makers of The Daily News” for the “ed” page 
sat down Bell asked 
life history directly after publishing the fact that 
Jimmy Serrano had worked in country shops long 


an fat nas 


writing 


beside Harvey and for his 


enough to get good enough to become a maker 
of the Daily Snooze. 
about coming forward for some reason. 
Pop Piersol knows. 


Harvey was very backward 


Maybe 


| ‘The MISSION-SIXTEENTH MARKET | 


WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE 


Thirteen 

Harry Bird, related to Commander Tee, Byrd 
only in that each is able to “carry on” in war and 
peace to the credit of their callings, is the new 
night chairman. Harry is ex-marine, having 
served in Haiti, Nicaragua and other “hot spots.” 


an 


Dollars Do Double Duty Daily 


The purchasing power of your dollar will be doubly 
demonstrated in this market daily, with all sections 
participating with extra attractive specials for San 
Francisco’s greatest money saving sensation, feat- 
uring another extra economy event for which the 
Crystal Palace Market has become famous. Dollars 
always bring better values here. THINK IT OVER. 
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MARKET & EIGHTH STREETS 
Phone Park 8040 


Union House Union Clerks 
Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


‘ 
' 
Johnson’s | 
‘ 
' 
| 


2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 


Sutter & Bice Sts. - San Francisco 
EST SPOT 
Brscest IN 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 


Social Dancing Every Night 
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See Friday Evening Papers for Remarkable Values Offered by All Departments 
WE HAVE PROVIDED A PARKING BSEACE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE—USE IT! 
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SHOPPING EVERY DAY IN THE SPOTLESS FOOD MARKETS MEANS CON- 


SISTENT SAVINGS 
STORES IN 
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Synopsis of Minutes of April 15, 1927. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
ent Wm. P, Stanton. 


Roll Call of Officers—AIl present. 
Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 
>d in the Labor Clarion, with 
correction in the Executive Commit- 
to the 


effect that the proposed in- 


for cal workers applies to 
t it of El 
Credentigia -From Pressmen No. 24, 


C. J. Doggett, J. A. Gaffigan, Mrs. M. Healy, S. P. 

Ka g iy, ae Schunter, Allen Wright. 
Delegates seated. 

_ Cor mmunications—Filed—From Molders’ Aux- 

I Metal Polishers, Orna- 

i No. 68, Photo- 

l Steam Engineers, 

Firemen, Draftsmen, Auto 


f the Building Trades Coun- 


‘men Roy Bishop, Dan E. 
. Lenehan and Senator P. J. 
G ference to Assembly Bill No. 177. 


ed Wi ith—From Detroit Federa- 
g the Council to communi- 
ves in Congress and with 
he United States, calling their 
lation existing in Detroit and 
gration Law be enforced at 


presented by Secretary O’Con- 
and Neues 


the Sere 


usetts to exercise ar eae 
Vanzetti, on such terms as, 
ion of said cases, 
11. On motion the resolu- 
e resolution reads: 


may seem 


Vanzetti in 
> attracted world-wide attention 
i publicity conducted in 
ers and believes in the 
these defendants, and 
y unusual 
the prosecution of said 


of Sacco and 


or 


legal circum- 


were secured on 
and aiter the trial 
discovered, 
ble and morally incumbent 
ir and impartial trial 
regardless of social 
mand that such new evi- 
another jury, or that at 
- be not carried into exe- 


convictions 
ial evidence, 


ial evidence was 


a fa 


San Francisco Labor Coun- 
sembled, this 15th day of 
1 to the Governor of the 
exercise clemency in 

i, On such terms as, 
f said cases, may seem 


_Report ef Executive Commitee heccauncaded 
| v ale for Janitors employed by the 
ic Works be endorsed. Brother 
i of the Retail Clerks, requested 
inst the Quality Shop and 
re be held in abeyance for 
ended that the proposed wage 
No. 293 be endorsed, sub- 
pproval of the international union. 
concurred in. 
rts of Unions—A 


uto Mechanics—Donated 

1 ; requested a de- 
having repairs made. 
jonate to Molders’ De- 
ster ers—Are still carrying on 
and Metropolitan fur- 


niture firms. 
fense Fund. 


Postal Clerks—Donated $25 to De- 


Brothers Brown and Burton thanked the Coun- 
cil and affiliated unions for the moral and finan- 


cial assistance rendered the officers and mem- 
bers of the Molders’ Union, in its controversy 
with the Industrial Association and its attempt 


to break their union. 
Receipts—$2,221.80. Expenses—$170.75. 
Council adjourned at 9:15 p.m. 
Fraternally submitted, 


JOHN A. O'CONNELL, 
© 
MILK DRIVERS HELD UP. 


Superior 


Secretary. 


Court Judge Morton of Boston has 
ordered that $60,647 damages be collected from in- 
dividual members of the Milk Wagon Drivers and 
Creamery Workers’ Union for the benefit of Al- 
den Bros. Company. Interest and court costs are 
also assessed and the unionists are perpetually en- 
joined from picketing or boycotting the unfair 
concern, 


This is the first time a Massachusetts court has 
applied the Danbury Hatters’ decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The Alden Company and the union maintained 
friendly relations for fifteen years. When the last 
contract expired the union was asked to postpone 
negotiations until an agreement with Whiting & 
Sons, a competitor, was reached. The Aldens 
promised to accept the same contract. The union 
and the Whiting concern signed a contract and 
the union called on the Alden Company to live up 
to its promise. It was then found that the con- 
cern was amalgamated with two non-union con- 
cerns, and the combine announced an anti-union 
shop policy. 

The milk wagon drivers called on their friends 
not to patronize the pledge-breaking firm. The 
injunction and assessment for damages on the 
ground of injury to business is the result. 

The unionists will appeal the case to 
State Supreme Court. 


the 


e 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. 

Foster’s Lunches. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Drread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 


Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 
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POLICE CAN PROTECT PROPERTY. 


“Tell your troubles to the police,” was the sub- 
stance of Supreme Court Judge Lynch’s decision 
in refusing to enjoin bakers from picketing a 
struck plant, at White Plains, N. Y. Following 
the decision, the employer signed a union agree- 
ment, 

Judge Lynch reminded the plaintiff that his 
business place is close to the police station and if 
any violation of law takes place he can get all the 
protection he is entitled to under regular court 
procedure. 

“The accuser and his witnesses can meet the 
accused and in that way conform to the under- 
standing that the founders of our government had 
in mind,” said Judge Lynch. 

“Tt would seem that this procedure (jury trial) 
was intended by the founders of our government 
and it is more likely to result in a just decision 
than the more popular remedy of a temporary in- 
junction where the court is called upon to deter- 
mine controverted questions on affidavits without 
the advantage of seeing the witnesses who make 
them.” 


BUY IT TODAYII! 


‘SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS 


NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 
YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


Stutes 


Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom Estee near 26th, San Francisco 


hone Mission 5744 : 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 
AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 


633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
4 


CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR Mission ST. 
bec 00ceeeceeeseceeeecocecesccoese4 
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THUNDERING IN THE INDEX. 
By James M. Lynch. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
spoken again in a labor case, adding another fetter 
to the activities of the unions. What will the 
unions do about it? Fume and fuss for a time, and 
then go along as best they can until another de- 
cision arouses them from their slumbers. 

The instant case is that of the stone cutters. 
They had refused to cut stone prepared by non- 
union men, or to use their own definition, cut by 
men working in opposition to their association. 
The affected companies applied for an injunction 
to prevent the stone cutters from carrying on their 
policy, and the district Federal Court refused a 
preliminary injunction and it was upheld by the 
Federal Circuit Court. The Supreme Court re- 
yersed the Circuit Court and granted the injunc- 
tion. | 

It was under Section 16 of the Clayton Act that 
the injunction was sought for relief “against 
threatened loss or damage by a violation of the 
anti-trust laws.” 


Approval of the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes was given by a divided court. Justices 
Brandeis and Holmes sharply dissented. In sep- 
arate opinions Justices Sanford and Stone con- 
curred with the majority. 

This case is the outgrowth of long standing 
trouble between limestone corporations operating 
in the Bedford-Bloomington district of Indiana 
and the Stone Cutters’ Union. 


The suit brought by the Bedford Cut Stone 
Company and other corporations charged that the 
general union of the stone cutters and some of its 
officers and affiliated local unions and some of their 
officers had combined and conspired to commit 
acts in restraint of interstate commerce. An in- 
junction was sought to prevent the union men 
irom committing what was alleged by the corpora- 
tions to be “great and irreparable damage.” 

The Clayton Act, when it became a law, was 
heralded as a new charter of liberty for the wage 
earners, It has since been changed by the courts 
into a new and very embarrassing legal fetter. 


What can the unions do in the face of this new 
decision? Nothing so far as this particular case is 
concerned but accept the decision. But they can 
also accept the fact that unless they adopt the 
method so generally and successfully used by the 
corporations—publicity—and make their ideals and 
aspirations known to the people in a quest for pub- 
lic sympathy and public support, they may expect 
more and more adverse decisions, accompanied by 
the dissents of Justices Brandeis and Holmes. If 
they do not arouse themselves to the necessities 
of a new day and a new order, they may not be sur- 
prised to find some day that Justices Brandeis and 
Holmes have realized that they stand alone in their 
passion for industrial freedom, and that their dis- 
sents are seed sown in barren ground. Publicity 
of the right kind is the great modern Weapon in 
the struggle for industrial liberty and equal 
Opportunity, 


SS 


“TIM” HEALY LINES UP CANADIANS. 


Real progress is being made by the Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers among the shop laborers 
employed by the Canadian National Railways. 
Local unions have been established at all impor- 
tant centers and at present the brotherhood repre- 
Sents the majority of this classification. 


Timothy Healy, president of the brotherhood, 
'S personally in charge of the organization cam- 
Paign and is being assisted by the officers of Di- 
vision No. 4, the System Federation and local 
officials, 

James C., Gascoyne of Montreal has been ap- 


Pointed Canadian representative of the organiza- 
tion, 


BY THE WAY. 


Lovers of color in life and industry should hail 
with rejoicing the purchase by the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad of 20 new locomotives, resplendent 
in olive green paint, striped with gold and maroon, 
for use in passenger service between New York 
City and Washington, D.C. Until 1878, Ameri- 
can locomotives were things of glory, gaily painted 
and with shining metal work, each with a name 
and individuality. Then followed a long period in 
which locomotives and cars were almost devoid 
of color, with apparently utility as their sole aim. 
Now there is a tendency toward more color and 
beauty, with the B, & O. leading. The new loco- 
motives, which are veritable giants of the rail, 
bring back the colorful days of railroading. They 
match the hue of the olive green coaches, sleep- 
ing cars, mail, express and baggage cars of the 
B. & O. They are named for the first 20 Presi- 
dents of the United States. The “President Wash- 
ington,” the first to be delivered, was exhibited 


' in Washington, Baltimore and other cities and at- 
tracted big crowds. 


Soe 
Public competition with privately owned gas 
and electric companies will be necessary if rates 
are based on reproduction cost and not actual 
investment, according to the Massachusetts De- 


| partment of Public Utilities. Government regula- 


tion will have failed and public ownership to com- 
pete with the private companies will be necessary. 
The Massachusetts difficulty has arisen from the 
consolidation and tricky financiering of electric 
companies and the Supreme Court decision in the 
Indianapolis water case. The Massachusetts recom- 
mendation gains added force because the great 
electric power companies have already reached out 
until the Massachusetts experience is almost 
nation-wide and the Supreme Court’s decision en- 
dangers electric and gas rates everywhere. An ex- 
ample of the financial maneuvering is given in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s report on control of 
power companies. The New England Company in 
Western Massachusetts reorganized and then is- 
sued nearly twenty-two millions of new stock 
against twelve and three-quarters millions of old 


| stock, sold new common stock to the amount of 


twenty millions of dollars and provided for prac- 


| tical control by one group. This group joined a 


holding company and a little later helped to form 
a subsidiary holding company, which in turn con- 
trolled New York electric companies. The stock in 
these holding companies was so created as to call 
for large dividends in the subsidiary companies. 
It is feared in Massachusetts that to get these 
large dividends the holding and financing com- 
panies will sue the utilities commission, carry the 
case to the Supreme Court, and, in view of the 
recent decision of the court establishing “repro- 
duction cost” as the basis of rates, will win. This 
will mean overturning the whole Massachusetts 
practice and will cause higher prices for gas and 
electricity there. The Public Utilities Commission, 
set on the trail by the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, that “the people will 
It recommends either 
public ownership or contracts with the private 
companies to submit to regulation. Failing this 
latter proposal, it recommends public competition 
with the gas and power companies. 


- > 


declares 
seek a means of escape.” 


He who boasts of being perfect is perfect in 
folly. I never saw a perfect man. 
its thorns, and every day its night. Even the sun 
shows spots and the skies are darkened with 
clouds; and faults of some kind nestle in every 
bosom.—Spurgeon. 


Every rose has 


Sutter 6654 


FIND OUT THE TRUTH. 


Magnitude of the volume of world-wide protest 
against the Sacco-Vanzetti case death sentences 
now flooding the Massachusetts authorities reveal 
the intense interest the case has aroused. Labor 
and other organizations, members of legislative 
bodies, individuals in every walk of life, are send- 
ing their protests against what they regard as a 
grave miscarriage of justice. The view of great 
numbers of persons is expressed in a telegram 
from the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, which said, in part: “We are convinced 
that Sacco and Vanzetti were prosecuted because 
of their radical beliefs at a time when public 
clamor demanded a victim. We want to voice our 
solemn protest against the gross miscarriage of 
justice and we urge upon you, Governor Fuller, 
to make or cause to be made a most thorough in- 
vestigation of the entire case from every angle or, 
in lieu of that, to pardon both men forthwith.” If 
Sacco and Vanzetti are executed, millions of persons 
all over the world will be convinced innocent men 
have been foully sent to death. Other millions will 
have strong doubts as to the guilt of the prisoners. 
Some way must be found to reopen the case and 
determine beyond a reasonable doubt the guilt or 
innocence of Sacco and Vanzetti. If a way is not 
found, American justice will receive an exceed- 
ingly black eye throughout the world. 


> 


Love is the crowning grace of humanity, the 
holiest right of the soul, the golden link which 
binds us to duty and truth, the redeeming prin- 
ciple that chiefly reconciles the heart to life, and 
is prophetic of eternal good.—Petrarch. 
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Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


li. Sandell 


TAILOR 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 
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STOVES 
BEDDING 
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FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 
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CONFIDENCE 


YOU can face the future with greater confi- 
dence when you have a comfortable savings 
account, and when, in spite of the high cost 
of living, you can keep that account growing. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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HIS is a little reminder to you, 
that we courteously open “Charge 
Accounts” to responsible customers. 
It is part of our store service— Use it! 


825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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idge in support of the Johnson immigration bill 
at the request of the Detroit Federation of Labor. 
A secret ballot to determine whether members 
Union No. 24 will the all- 
sought by the Master 
Bakers will be held at the union headquarters April 


of Bakers’ concede 


work California 
30 from 2 to 8 p. m., according to Secretary Jur- 


gen Petersen. The omployers seek to continue 
operations during the entire 


The bakers now work 


twenty-four hours. 
from 4 a, m. 


with a four-hour interval. 


to midnight, 


The Typographical Union last Sunday at its 
regular monthly meeting voted 50 cents per capita 
on its active membership to the Molders’ defense 
fund. Many members themselves to 
the effect that the case looked very much like a 
frameup and in the interest of the Industrial As- 
sociation in its efforts to destroy the labor organi- 
zations of this city. The contribution was passed 
by a unanimous vote of the members in attendance 
at the meeting. 


expressed 


The Auto Mechanics’ Union is calling upon all 
members of unions to be sure to patronize union 
establishments when having their machines 
paired. 


re- 
A list of union shops can be had at the 
office of the Labor Council. 


———_— }--— -—..- 
THE LEGISLATURE. 

Organized labor of California has received an- 
other the burial of 
labor’s most important measures in the Assembly 
Public Utilities Committee. 
is known as Senate Bill No. 258, introduced by 
Senator Murphy. This bill is aimed at public serv- 
ice corporations who receive increase of rates on 
the pretense that such increase was to be paid in 
wages to their employees. A number of public util- 
ity corporations have failed to carry out the prom- 
ises made that increased rates would be used to 
increased wages. The Murphy bill simply 
provided that if the increase is not used for the 


knockout blow with one of 


“he bill in question 


pay 


purpose specified, the Railroad Commission must 
revoke such increases. 

The first hearing on the bill was in the Senate 
Public Utility Committee, where the attorneys 
for the Railroad Commission and several repre- 
sentatives of the big transportation companies ar- 
gued against it. Notwithstanding this opposition 
the Public Utilities Committee of the Senate gave 
a “do pass” recommendation to the bill. It passed 
the Senate practically unanimously. The bill then 
went to the Assembly, where it was referred to 
the Committee on Public Utilities; a hearing was 
held and the Assembly Public Utilities Committee 
also gave a “do pass” recommendation to the bill. 
Then the allied predatory interests got busy. Jl 
the lobbyists representing corporate greed united 
and on motion of Mr. Walter of San Diego the hill 
was re-referred to the Committee on Public Uti 
ities for a third hearing by the following vote: 


Aye—Roscoe J. Anderson, Bedham, Baum, 
Bishop, Brock, Carter, Cloudman, Crawford, 
Davis, Deuel, Dillinger, Duval, Fisher, Foster, 


Gant, Hedges, Jewett, Jost, Keaton, Kelsey, Lyons, 
McPherson, Melville, Eleanor Miller, Mixter, 
Murphy, Parkman, Patterson, Rochester, Roland, 
Scofield, Sewell, Smith, Snyder, Spalding, Walters, 
Wemple, Wherrell, Williams. 

No—D. P. Anderson, Ball, Burns, Byrne, 
Clowdsley, Crittenden, Crotor, Eddy, Feigenbaum, 
Finley, Flynn, Fry, Hawes, Heisenger, Horn- 
blower, Jacobson, Jesperson, Jones, Lenehan, Lay- 
mel, McDonough, James A. Miller, Morrison, 
Neilsen, Noyes, Reindollar, West, Williamson, 
Witter. Woodbridge, Wright and Mr. Speaker. 

On Tuesday evening, April 5, this bill had its 
third hearing in the Committees of the Legisla- 
ture. The California Railroad Commission finally 
came out in the open. In a communication to t! 
chairman of the committee the Commission e: 
pressed its opposition to the bill and pronounced 
it unconstitutional. A number of high-priced 
torneys of California transportation companies aud 
others spoke against the bill. The representatives 
of labor pointed out in clear language the real pur 
pose of the measure. Captain Strother, represent 
ing the organized Masters, Mates and Pilots ot! 
San Francisco Bay, explained that the Bay ferry 
companies had secured an increase in rates in 
1920 on the pretense that such increase was to be 
used to pay higher wages. This the various trans- 
portation companies refused to do and the Rail- 
road Commission by its silence approved of their 
action. By withholding this increase in pay ol 
the 1400 men employed on the ferries in San Fran- 
cisco, the companies have kept back in wages from 
the men concerned in excess of two million dol- 
lars. Notwithstanding these clear and convincing 
arguments, the committee decided to lay the bill 
on the table by the following record vote: 


To Lay on the Table—Miller of San Francisco, 
Crawford of Los Angeles County, Walters of San 
Diego, Mixter of Tulare County, Bishop of Ala- 
meda County and Patterson of Kern County. 

Against Laying on the Table—Hawes of San 
Francisco, Oliva of San Francisco, Reindollar of 
Marin County. 

Absent—Jacobson of San Francisco, Easley ©! 
Contra Costa. 
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